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I.—THE NATIONAL ECONOMY OF THE U.S:8.R. 
THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN. 


HERE is being carried out in Soviet Russia to-day an experiment 
t & wider in its scope than anything that has ever been tried 
hitherto in any other country, radically affecting the lives 
of every one of its people in all their aspects, political, economic and 
social. If this experiment succeeds it will convert a country of over 
150 million people, covering between one-sixth and one-seventh of the 
globe, and living in the main by the produce of the soil cultivated by 
antiquated and wasteful methods, into an industrialised country 
producing enormous quantities of raw materials of all kinds, and highly 
organised for the utilisation of these materials according to the most 
modern methods of development. If, on the other hand, it fails, 
it will undo all that has been done since the October revolution to 
improve the standard of living of the masses of the people and throw 
them back, probably, a whole generation, and, incidentally, deal a 
blow to the principles of the Communist economy and social order 
throughout the world from which they may never recover. The 
means for carrying out this experiment have crystallised into a definite 
scheme covering a period of five years, and it is evident that the 
question as to the future of the Five-Years’ Plan is of very great 
importance to the rest of the world. 

Its object is described as two-fold : the carrying out of the policy 
of industrialisation of the country, including the reorganisation of 
agriculture on industrial lines, and the extension and strengthening 
of the socialist elements in the economic system. These tasks are 
to be carried out in order that the U.S.S.R. may attain and surpass 
the economic level of the advanced capitalist countries, and thus 
assure the triumph of the socialist economic system. To quote an 
official statement by the State Planning Commission, “the object 
must be, with the aid of the colossal natural resources of the Soviet 
Union, the advantages afforded by its system of an organised and 
planned national economy, and the latest technical achievements, 
to secure a rate of economic development higher than that yet attained 
by modern capitalist countries.” Before showing how the benefits 
of the latest technical achievements are to be secured, or giving an 
outline of the nature of the “‘ organised and planned national economy ” 
referred to, it is necessary to say something of the historical background 
of the undertaking and the reasons which have led the rulers of the 
country to adopt this particular plan of advance towards the 
realisation of their ideals. 

The problem with which Lenin and his associates were confronted 
in 1917 was an exceedingly difficult one, since they aimed at industrial- 
‘sing a country the vast majority of whose people lived by agriculture, 
and at socialising a people 80 per cent. of whom, as owners of the land 
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they cultivated,(') were strongly individualistic in outlook. The ruling 
class were to be the industrial proletariat, who numbered only between 
two and three millions, and counted for little in the economy of 
the country. The peasant population numbered something like 
125 millions, and was increasing faster than the means for providing 
ordinary necessities could be made available for it, largely because 
of the primitive and uneconomical methods by which the cultivation 
of the soil had always been carried on, and the backward condition 
of industry. Lenin, in fact, found in existence none of the conditions 
which Marx considered essential for the establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, and he accordingly set to work to try and 
create those conditions. 

The idea of the industrialisation of the country was, however, not 
@ new one at all. As long ago as the ’90’s of the last century the 
Tsarist Government had realised that without the assistance of foreign 
capital and an active policy of industrialisation no solution could be 
found for the population problem,(?) and large sums were borrowed 
abroad for railway construction and the building of factories, and it has 
been calculated that the maintenance and development of the country’s 
resources, in the limited extent to which this was undertaken during 
the Tsarist régime, called for some £40 millions of new investments 
each year. The assisted development of industry was, in fact, adopted 
as the remedy, and might have had greater success than it did had not 
the Tsarist Government also spent very large sums in military prepara- 
tions while at the same time allowing a considerable proportion of the 
funds made available for productive purposes to be wasted or mis- 
appropriated, owing to the incapacity and corruption prevalent 
throughout the administration. As it was, the Government found 
itself unable to meet its foreign obligations except by the export of 
grain and agricultural produce which did not really represent an 
exportable surplus.(*) The peasants were forced by taxation to increase 
their output and even to sell grain which they really needed for their 
own consumption. They had been freed from serfdom (in 1861) but 
they still lived in proverty, exploited by the Government and their 
landlords. 

Meanwhile, what was being done for the development of thie 
natural resources of the country and the establishment of large-scale 
industry had as yet only touched the fringe of the problem when thie 
war began. There followed seven years of conditions so unsettled as 
practically to constitute a state of war, since after Russia’s withdrawal 
from the Great War Germany continued her attacks in the Ukraine, 
the Allied Powers decided to intervene and Archangel was occupied 

(1) On the expropriation of the large landowners in 1917, the whole of the land nominally 
became the property of the State, but the peasants divided it »p amongst themselves and 
have ever since been the virtual proprietors. 

(2) The population increases by at least 34 millions each year, whereas all the countries 
of Western Europe combined, with a total population of 370 millions, show a growth of 
only 2} millions a year. (These are Soviet official figures.) 


(3) In 1913 the exports of grain amounted to 10 million tons, valued at 600 million 
roubles. In no year since has as much as a third of this quantity been exported. 
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by British troops, while the Japanese descended upon Vladivostock 
in April, 1918. The Volga region was held by Czecho-slovak soldiers 
who had been prisoners of war and deserted from the Austrian army. 
Poland declared war, and in 1920 the Crimean ports and Odessa were 
bombarded by the French. Until towards the end of the year a 
blockade of the country was maintained by the Allies, who supported 
the campaigns of Denikin, Yudenitch and Kolchak. Fighting 
against Poland and the White Guards continued until almost the end 
of 1921. 

The Russian people had, therefore, been fighting, chiefly upon their 
own soil, for seven years. When peace -was secured famine started ; 
grain that had been stored for seed had to be consumed, breeding stock 
had to be eaten. Typhus raged throughout many parts of the country, 
taking a heavy toll of lives, and on every side were to be seen desolated 
fields, closed-down factories, and ruined mines.(*) Whatever Govern- 
ment succeeded to that of the Monarchy it was bound to be in the 
nature of a dictatorship. The masses of the people were incapable of 
making any organised effort to re-establish and develop the means of 
production. Largely illiterate, superstitious, and totally ignorant of 
all that had been going on in the outside world, they had lived too 
long under an autocratic régime to be able to evolve a natural system 
of self-government, or to bring back order and a settled plan of 
reconstruction in the economic sphere. 

The Government which took over control, and still exercises that 
control, is a dictatorship in which democratic principles have, in 
practice, no place at all. It has decided to attempt to transform the 
U.S.S.R. into a predominantly industrial country and to reorganise 
agriculture on a socialist basis, but these two aims are not peculiarly 
Communistie or ‘‘ Leninist,’’ or whatever term it may be desired to 
apply to the principles of political and social order of which the 
U.S.S.R. stands as the working example. Whatever Government 
emerged from the events of 1917 it was bound to concentrate its 
efforts on two things, if the country were to be saved from complete 
ruin and bankruptey ; the modernisation of agriculture, and the 
re-habilitation and development of industry. The methods under 
which the eultivation of the soil was carried out, both as regards the 
system of land-holding and the actual methods of tillage, etc., were 
such as would spell ruin for any country if continued in competition 
with the more scientific ones of other countries. It has been estimated 
that the average productivity of the soil per acre in the U.S.S.R. is 
not more than one quarter of that of the other countries of Europe.(°) 
For this there are several causes. For one thing the system of land 


(4) The output of indust/y was not much over 20 per cent. of the pre-war figure. Prior 
to the war the main industries had been very largely dependent on foreign technical skill, 
banking and commerce being in German hands, coal mining in Belgian and French, and 
the textile industry in British hands. 

(5) In heavy industry the discrepancy with more advanced countries is even more 
marked. It has been stated that in coal mining the average get per day per man is only 
one tenth of that of an American miner working by scientific methods. 
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distribution is most wasteful. Owing to a craze for equality, as it has 
been called, when the land was parcelled out among the peasants each 
man demanded an equal share of each kind of land, with the result 
that it was divided up into “ strips,’’ which were allotted to the village 
population in such a way that one man’s holding might be scattered 
about, with some parts of it far away from his place of living. It 
should be explained that in Russia the peasants do not occupy farm- 
houses on their land, but live together in villages, going out each day 
to work on their portion of the land round the village, often some miles 
distant, so that a great deal of time is lost in travelling to and from 
work. 

Apart from this, the methods of cultivation are antiquated and 
wasteful, and the poverty of the great majority of the individual 
peasants makes it extremely difficult for them to obtain the benefits 
of agricultural machinery, scientific manuring and good seed. This 
lack of capital has been accentuated by the habit of the young peasants 
of taking their share of the family land and cutting adrift as early as 
possible, in order, very largely, to avoid the taxation which would 
fall more heavily on a family considered to be enjoying a comparatively 
large income from its land. The extent of this movement may be 
judged from the fact that whereas in 1917 there were estimated to be 
16 million peasant families in all, owning and working land, the 
number is now believed to be 26 millions, or was, before the latest 
drive to the collective farms in the spring of this year. 

Something must now be said of the historical background of the 
inauguration of the Five-Year Plan, which is converting the economy 
of the whole country into a centralised business, with all its elements 
interlocking. From the moment that Lenin decided upon a_ policy 
of industrialisation, he realised that an essential preliminary to its 
success was the establishment of effective economic control over every 
department of the national life, agricultural as well as industrial. He 
regarded the small landed proprietors, who had emerged from the 
expropriation of the landlords, as capitalists in embryo, while he also 
feared, quite rightly, that these small holdings, wastefully run, would 
not produce enough for the feeding of the towns and the building up 
of the export trade. He believed that by the introduction of scientific 
methods of farming an identity of interest would be created between 
the farmer and the factory worker, and this he attempted to carry out 
by imposing an autocratic highly centralised control, which has been 
described as militant communism. This policy involved the virtual 
destruction of traditional private property and private rights. In 
June, 1918, the Government proclaimed monopolies on what are termed 
the “‘commanding heights ’’—heavy industry, transport, foreign 
trade, banking, insurance, and large agricultural estates, with the 
object of organising industry as a ‘“‘ single State factory.’’(°) By March, 
1919, the industrial enterprises operated by the State were conducted 


(6) Critics of the Plan have complained that the rationalisation of industry has no! 
provided a socialist economy, but only a bureaucratic and badly functioning State 
capitalism. 
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entirely on a non-commercial basis, without the use of money. <A year 
later, out of 6,775 industrial establishments it was calculated that 
4,141 had been nationalised, employing about one million workers. 
Wages were paid in the form of cards entitling the workers to food and 
goods in proportion to the work credited to them, the legal functions 
of money disappeared, and products both of the country and the town 
were no longer marketable assets. Economic control had been 
established in industry, and this was possible because the workers 
could not go without food. But the peasants could go without new 
clothes, and they struck against a system which requisitioned their 
grain without giving them what they considered equivalent value in 
goods. They accordingly limited production to their own needs and 
the towns were threatened with starvation. 

The situation throughout the country was well summed up in the 
following words written at the time by Krassin, in a letter published 
in the account of his life and work written by his widow last year. 
He said :— 

“ Economic disorganisation and ruin as an outcome of the war, a 
famine in all ordinary commodities as a result of the destruction of all 
the vital forces of the country at the front or on war work, the industrial 
equipment worn out, the reserves of goods and products exhausted, 
inflation of money, collapse of the exchange—such are the conditions under 
which the Soviet Republics had to resume their economic and commercial 
relations with Western Europe. A pound sterling or a dollar will fetch 
hundreds of thousands of Soviet roubles. A pair of shoes, linen, cutlery, 
etc., are worth their weight in gold, and it is impossible to say whether the 
need is the greater in the towns or in the country.” 

Lenin, always a realist, replied with the introduction in 1921 of 
the New Economic Policy, which was, in effect, a compromise between 
the two internal pressures which have determined the development 
of the country since the revolution: the ideological pressure to 
abolish capitalism, and the economic pressure to provide for the 
living necessities of 150 million people and to make use of the 
initiative of private capitalism for the sake of increased production. 
Many of the restrictions on private capital were removed, the corn 
levies were replaced by smaller food taxes, free trading was permitted 
within the country, and State control was removed from most of 
the smaller industries and concentrated on the more important of 
the nationalised enterprises, which were combined into State 
autonomous trusts. At the same time, many of the State-controlled 
enterprises were leased to private individuals or to co-operatives or 
workers’ artels.(?) Farmers were allowed to rent land, hire labour, 
and sell to private traders, but the result of this was the emergence 
of the Nepman and of the Kulak or (comparatively) rich peasant, 
who has proved a thorn in the side of the Government ever since. 
As a result of this ‘‘ retreat to capitalism,” as it has been called, 
capitalist elements are still operating to a limited extent, but during 


(7) A model charter or constitution for agricultural artels was published in the Soviet 
official press in March, 1930. 
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the past few months every effort has been made, by alternating 
methods of coercion and persuasion, to undermine the position of 
the kulaki and push on the socialisation of agriculture by the 
development of the collective farming system. From the time when 
the N.E.P. was first introduced, however, the country’s economic 
life has been divided into two main streams; the socialised sector, 
consisting of State and co-operative enterprises, and the private 
sector, consisting of enterprises belonging to individuals. The 
expectation of the Government was that owing to its far greater 
resources the socialised sector would expand and by degrees absorb 
or push out the private sector until it disappeared. But that is not 
what happened. The private sector grew faster than was considered 
safe for a State in the “ process of becoming socialistic.’’ By the 
beginning of 1927 it accounted for over 17 per cent. of the total 
production in industry, and 98 per cent. in agriculture. It conducted 
well over 3 per cent. of the wholesale trade and over 35 per cent. 
of the retail. The productive powers of the country had greatly 
increased, but private capitalism in agriculture and retail trade had 
become a greater obstacle to the Government’s plans. The working 
of the N.E.P. had, in fact, shown that socialism would have to be 
applied to agriculture as well as to industry, if only to ensure that 
an exportable surplus of agricultural products would be available 
to the Government to enable it to pay for the equipment needed 
for industry. Here, however, the difficulties were much greater, 
owing to the ignorant and conservative’ character of the rural 
population. It is true that the peasants are quite accustomed to 
being made to do things by force, and have no capacity for organised 
revolt and little spirit ; but the task of converting 125 millions of them 
to a belief in socialisation and the superiority of the collective method 
of farming is one which, at best, must take many years to achieve. 

Disappointed in the New Economic Policy the Government, in 
December, 1927, opened a so-called “‘ socialist offensive,’ the first- 
fruits of which was the adoption the next year of the Five Years’ 
Plan, which began to operate on October 1st, 1928.(*) The aim of 
the Government was to achieve a faster rate of collectivisation in 
agriculture and of co-operation in trade, a speeded-up development 
of industry, greater emphasis on State planning, and a greater use 
of the Budget system to redistribute the national income and thus 
finance industry and socialised agriculture. The employment of the 
Budget system makes it necessary for the Government to keep 4 
tight hold over every department of life, so that the money may be 
found when it is wanted to assist this or that industry, in accordance 
with the plan for developing the natural resources of the country to 
their greatest possible extent. 

The machinery for drawing up the necessary schemes for this 
purpose is the State Planning Commission—generally known as the 
Gosplan—which was originally set up in 1921, to work out means for 


(8) The Soviet financial year runs from Ist October to 30th September. 
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co-ordinating industry so as to eliminate waste and competition, but 
it soon found that unless a degree of control were maintained over 
very nearly the whole of the national income reliable estimates could 
not be drawn up. The problem was almost entirely one of finance, 
owing to the shortage of capital in industry ; no income comes into 
the country from abroad, and the Government has not been able to 
raise foreign loans, so that it is almost entirely dependent upon the 
ability to export grain for a surplus of revenue over expenditure such 
as will provide the funds required for industry, and, more particularly, 
the funds to purchase foreign exchange and import the equipment of 
which the country is lamentably short. So long, however, as the 
peasants were opposed to the Government’s policy, and reduced their 
sowings or hid their grain, it was impossible for the authorities either 
to raise the estimated amounts in taxation or to make any plans based 
on agricultural statistics. The only way open to remedy this was to 
industrialise agriculture, that is, to induce the peasants to enter collec- 
tive farms, in which, by pooling their resources and taking advantage 
of Government assistance in the form of credits for the purchase of 
tractors, etc., remissions of taxation and so on, they could apply 
scientific methods to the cultivation of the land. It was also necessary, 
for the Government’s plan to work, that the peasantry as a whole should 
be rationed and disciplined in the same way as the town workers, as 
otherwise there could be no certainty as to the amounts of raw materials 
agriculture would produce (especially as the peasants, intentionally 
or unintentionally, often give incorrect figures of the areas sown) 
or as to the amounts of consumers’ goods, as the Soviet authorities 
call them, which could be absorbed by the rural population. The 
farms had, in fact, to be run just like any other industrial concern, 
working to budgetted figures of costs, out-turns and so on, as in a 
factory. 

For a plan embracing the whole national economy there must be 
no unknown quantities, either of receipts or expenditure, not only 
of the Government’s budget, but of the personal budgets of the 
people themselves. In drawing up their scheme the Gosplan con- 
sidered the U.S.8.R., with its 8 million odd square miles of territory 
and its enormous natural resources,(*) as though it were merely one 
large business concern, self-contained in that it possessed, within its 
own borders, coal, oil and other sources of power, cornfields, and 
flax and cotton fields sufficiently large to produce enough for the food 
and clothing of all its workers and with a margin to spare. The 
managing directors of this concern are the small group of men who 
form the Council of People’s Commissars and the Central Executive 
Committee of the Communist Party—the personnel of the two bodies 
is generally not far from being identical—and they maintain control 
over the working of every detail of the activities of the enterprise by 
holding the chief managerial posts at the top themselves and giving 

(9) The forests of the U.S.S.R. cover approximately 2,000 million acres, constituting 


far the largest lumber supplies in the world, while 35 per cent. of the world’s oil reserves 
are believed to be within its borders. 
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the key positions to their own nominees throughout the organisation. 
As the business is (potentially) a self-contained one they do not only 
fix the salaries and wages of every worker, but they fix the prices 
at which every article produced is sold, both in agriculture and in 
industry,(*) and they transfer funds from one department to another 
with the object of developing the industrial side rather than the 
agricultural, since they feel that in this way the material assets of the 
concern can most rapidly be developed and the standard of living of 
the workers raised. They aim at increasing the output of agriculture 
at a rapid pace also, by the introduction of scientific methods of 
cultivation and the organisation of farm work on industrial lines, with 
the principles of the division of labour and so on, but they do this 
primarily in order that the increased profits thus secured may be 
put back into the industrial side of the business. 

Under this plan there can, in fact, be no profits for distribution 
among either the staff of the concern itself or any body of shareholders, 
at any rate for the present. For all the profits are re-invested, and, 
in addition, the staff are compelled to contribute a proportion of their 
earnings—in the form of taxes and subscriptions to loans—to the funds 
which the managing directors handle and re-distribute according to 
their plans for developing this or that side of the business. 

These plans were drawn up for a period of five years, i.e., 1928/9 
to 1932 /33, and they have been worked out in such detail as to allow 
the directors to budget ahead for every item of receipt and expenditure. 
Goods and food are to be, as it were, doled out to the workers each 
year according to plan—thus during 1932/33 it has been laid down 
that the number of eggs to be eaten per capita of the urban population 
will be 155, while the rural population are to be allowed only 72. 
In the case of leather footwear the per capita annual allowance will be 
‘74 pairs as compared with *40 pairs only in 1927 /8, while the consump- 
tion of soap is to increase in the same period from *94 kilos per person 
to 2°60 kilos. 

These details are only mentioned to give some idea of the thorough- 
ness with which every item has been gone into, but the figures embodied 
in the broad outline of the scheme merit some study. The keynote 
to the Government’s policy is the belief that by ‘‘ mobilizing the 
internal accumulations of capital ’’ sufficient funds can be obtained to 
develop industry on a vast scale without the assistance of foreign 
capital. How large this scale is can be understood when it is stated 
that the total amount of financing that will be required to carry out 
the plan is estimated at 86,000 million roubles, or nominally £8,600 
millions,(") not including floating capital.() In other words, the 

(10) Prices being generally kept high in industry in order to ensure a profit; the 
interests of agriculture are second always to those of industry. 


(11) The rouble is taken at its fixed official valuation of just over 2s. For the purposes 
of the calculations in this article the rouble figures have been converted into £ sterling 


at 10 to the £. ~ 
(12) In a recent official Soviet statement the Plan was represented as providing for 4 
total investment of 93,000 million roubles, of which 78,000 millions were for new con- 


struction and improvements in existing factories, etc. 
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intention is to invest these sums in the national economy during the 
five years, so that the total capital investment, which was estimated 
to aggregate £8,200 millions in 1927 /28, will have increased to £27,700 
millions by the end of 1932 /33. 

The greater part of the new investment, i.e., £5,463 millions, is to 
go into the economic group, including about £1,783 millions into 
industry, £674 millions into agriculture, and £947 millions into trans- 
portation. It may be interesting to enumerate some of the principal 
directions in which industrial expansion is to be carried out. Electric 
power development is one of the most important, and a beginning has 
already been made in the establishment of large power stations. The 
amount of capital to be invested in this is just over £300 millions, 
and the output of power in 1932 /33 is to be over four times what it was 
in 1927/28. Of other sources of power coal mining is to be developed 
and modernised so that the output may be more than doubled by 
1933, and the production of petroleum is to be very nearly doubled. 
The total crude oil produced in 1927/28 was 11°6 million tons, and 
this is to be raised to 21°7 millions. The production of motor fuel 
is to go up from 1°8 million to 6°1 million tons, and the amount of new 
capital to be invested in the petroleum industry is put at £140 millions. 

The largest capital investment will, however, go into the metal and 
machine industry, which will require £400 millions. The programme 
here is based upon preliminary estimates of the iron requirements of 
the country, which are calculated to be 9°8 million tons for 1932 /33, 
as compared with about 4 millions in 1928/29. At the same time 
the production of non-ferrous metals is to be immensely increased, 
copper being raised from 28 to 85 thousand tons, and zine from 3} to 
77 thousand tons during the five years. 

Other investments in the industrial field are £10 millions for 
locomotive works, £16 millions for railway carriages, and £14 millions 
for motor car construction. The total amount to be invested in the 
production of agricultural machinery is £18 millions, including the 
building of a tractor plant to turn out 70,000 tractors a year. The 
number of tractors in the U.S.S.R. is believed to be over 70,000, but 
at least four times as many are needed. 

Great attention is also being paid to the chemical industry, which 
is only now being created in the country. It involves a capital 
investment of £140 millions, with a view to increasing the output of 
such articles as acid phosphate fertilizers to over 3 millions tons by 
1932 /33. 

Another industry much in need of encouragement is building, the 
shortage of living accommodation in the large cities being very serious. 
The Plan provides for a total investment of £86 millions for the 
development of the production of building materials alone. Forestry 
is also to be given special encouragement with the investment of 
£37 millions, so that the gross production of lumber may increase 
275 per cent. during the five years.(*) Finally, transportation is to 





(13) On October Ist, 1928, less than 18 per cent. of the total forest area was under 
exploitation 
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receive special attention on all sides, i.e., in railroad construction, road 
building, air routes, river and canal transport, and so on, so that the 
total investment involved is placed at the enormous sum of £1,000 
millions, of which £670 millions are for railways alone. 

All this money is to be raised without foreign assistance, and it may 
well be asked from where it is to come. The Government’s sources of 
revenue are taxation, non-tax revenue, and State internal loans. The 
second of these is composed of rents from State property and profits 
from State enterprises, which include, of course, banking and all 
foreign trade. 

Taxation, including indirect taxes and excise, produces about 
two-thirds of the revenue, and profits from economic enterprises about 
15 per cent. Internal loans, which are more or less compulsory and 
sometimes take the form of lotteries, have produced, in recent years, 
about 11 per cent. 

To take taxation first: this is avowedly of a class character, the 
policy being to exempt the poor peasants and take as much as possible 
from the prosperous. The proportion of peasants exempted entirely 
is about 35 per cent., and of the remainder it has been calculated that 
the middle peasants as they are called,(*) who form over 50 per cent. 
of the total households, pay 39 per cent. of the tax, while the kulaki, 
who hire labour and rent land, pay the other 61 per cent., though they 
only form a very small pereentage of the households. 

The system on which the peasant is taxed is complicated, since he 
pays on his estimated, and not his real, income from land, live stock 
and other means of production. An average fairly prosperous 
household of, say, six persons farming, for example, 10 dessiatines(") 
of sown land and two dessiatines of hay field, and possessing two horses 
and two cows with a few sheep and pigs would pay nearly one-quarter 
of the total estimated taxable income. This latter figure might work 
out (at last year’s figures of prices) at something like £80 per annum 
(the sown land being considered to have an income value of 50 roubles 
a dessiatine, or, say 37s. an acre), but this figure does not give us very 
much indication of the standard of living, since the price of everything 
the peasant buys or sells is fixed by the Government, and in estimating 
the peasant’s income the tax collector is guided by norms established 
for each district. The tax rate varies, by region and by class status, 
from 7 per cent. on incomes below £10 a year to sometimes as much as 
30 per cent. on those above £60. 

Other taxes are the trade industrial tax, for which enterprises 
are divided into 16 categories, based on their importance to the 
national economy, and the percentages paid vary from 1°6 per cent. 
to 17°15 per cent. In the case of the ordinary income tax, also, 
three categories of personal income are established, according to 
social groupings. The graduated tax rates range from 0°7 per cent. 








(14) The three classes are the kulaki (“fists”) or rich peasants, the seredniki or middle 
peasants, and the bedniki or poor. 
(15) A dessiatine is approximately 2°70 acres. 
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on £100 in the first category (i.e., incomes from salaries, wages, etc.) 
to 39°5 per cent. on £2,500 in the third (i.e., incomes from trade 
and industrial enterprises and from interest-bearing bonds). There 
is also an excess profits tax. 

More than half the revenue from taxation comes from indirect 
taxes, of which the vodka excise is the most important, bringing in 
about £100 millions each year. Customs duties also supplement the 
foreign trade monopoly in protecting local industries, but not to a 
large extent. 

As regards the profits from State enterprises these in 1928/29 
were stated to amount to over £379 millions, which included £105 
millions profits and rents in the non-tax revenue of the Budget and 
the profits and rents of autonomous enterprises, under Government 
control, but not figuring in the Budget. 

The third source of revenue is the internal loans. In theory 
there is no compulsion to subscribe to these, but the trade unions 
and local Soviets exert pressure on their members, and subscription 
is considered a duty. It may be recalled that in the U.S.S.R. there 
is no market in commercial stocks and bonds, nor are there any 
shares in private enterprises. Shares in the State joint companies 
are all held by the Government, and shares of other companies owned 
in part by the State and in part by private persons cannot be bought 
or sold. But over 80 million subscribers hold State loan obligations, 
and for the last four years State industry has been financed largely 
by this means. The loans intended for subscription by the population 
generally are usually in the form of lotteries, but those taken up by 
industrial and other organisations are interest-bearing, and comprise 
about one-half of the outstanding internal debt. The total amount 
of this is now over £230 millions, as against only £37 millions in 
1925 /26. 

The total revenues realised in the last financial year, 1928/29, 
were £741 millions, or one-fourth of the total estimated national 
income. Estimates for the current year, ending September 30, 1930, 
show a total revenue of over £1,100 millions. 

In redistributing the national income the Government not only 
favours industry at the expense of agriculture, and, in fact, of all 
the other elements of the country’s life, it also favours the socialised 
sector at the expense of the private sector. In 1927 /28, for example, 
the private sector provided over 72 per cent. of the total revenue 
and received only 5 per cent. of the expenditure. In 1928/29 it is 
stated that the private sector paid 62:4 per eent. of the revenue, 
but received only 2°8 per cent. The socialised sector received 
£420 millions more than it contributed, the private sector £411 
mnillions less. The process of pumping capital from private sources 
into the socialised economy is considered to be the social economic 
role of the Soviet Budget system. It is obvious that, given a 
Government with the power to handle practically the whole funds 
of the country (outside, that is, the bare living expenses of the people) 
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or, in other words, with a people to deal with who will submit to 
interference in all their affairs, the sphere of the Budget as a guider 
of the flow of wealth is almost unlimited. For it is used not only 
to pour funds from agriculture into industry, but also to support 
one branch of industry at the expense of another; for example, to 
transfer funds from light industry and the production of consumers 
goods into heavy industry and the production of the means of 
production ; or again, from a prosperous district into a backward 
one which is potentially a source of wealth; or, what is of even 
more importance from the Communist point of view, from the 
bourgeois, kulak or private trader class into the proletariat class, 
by expenditure on social-cultural benefits from which the former 
classes are as much as possible excluded. 

In its policy of discouraging the private sector the Government 
is much aided by the adoption of the price-fixing system, of which a 
word must be said. Having a monopoly of wholesale supply at home 
as well as of foreign trade the authorities can control the domestic 
market, and the Trade Commissariat fixes the prices both for agricul- 
tural products and for industrial commodities. It computes the 
amount a peasant should receive in order that he may feel it worth 
while to produce. It also calculates the maximum prices industry 
can afford to pay for such products, using as the basis the estimated 
costs of re-working raw materials, but at the same time keeping 
in mind the necessity that industry should show a profit. Workers’ 
budgets are taken into consideration, and in the case of products 
which are exported as well as consumed at home the calculation also 
takes account of world prices. 

Prices are fixed by the Trade Commissariat for large areas, some- 
times for whole republics, and violations are punishable with severe 
measures. It also manipulates prices in order to make it more 
profitable to grow the crops desired, and during the last two years it 
has paid great attention to the promotion of a contract system, which is 
looked upon as a half-way step to collectivisation. The peasant agrees 
to grow a certain quantity of raw products and receives an advance 
payment in the spring. The remainder is paid, at prices fixed in 
advance, when he makes delivery. As this system develops it is 
expected that agricultural production will take on the character 
of an organised plan, in the same way as cotton cultivation, for 
example, does in other countries. 

At the present moment nearly 100 per cent. of the marketable 
grain and over 80 per cent. of the other agricultural products are 
collected by State agencies and co-operatives. Tax pressure and 
political and social pressure force the peasant to sell his grain, meat, 
flax, wool and dairy produce at prices fixed by the State, which, 
however, passes them on to the consumer at figures sometimes much 
higher, in order to be able to export a proportion of them at prices 
equal to or lower than those ruling in the world markets. This it is 
compelled to do in order to obtain foreign exchange for purchases of 
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mechanical equipment, etc., and this explains the shortage of many 
of the primary necessities of life in the country and the high level of 
retail prices ruling in almost every class of commodity. 

The advantages claimed for this system are that it enables the 
Government to accumulate funds in socialised industry, and to prevent 
the speculation inherent in a condition of goods shortage. The whole 
system of State control eliminates the middleman and avoids the 
waste of duplication and competition. It also deprives the 
individual of most of the incentive to effort and forces the present 
generation to sacrifice the comforts of life, in a large measure, for the 
sake of the future. Whether the present generation accepts the 
position willingly it is difficult to say. Individually they grumble 
fiercely, but collectively they co-operate with the Government, and 
actually it would seem that there is no alternative open to them. 
Armed resistance is virtually impossible, and economically the position 
of those refusing to support the collective movement is made exceed- 
ingly difficult by the discrimination exercised against them in the 
matter of taxation, withholding of credits for the purchase of agricul- 
tural machinery, of seed, of fertilisers and so on. In any case the 
official figures published in Moscow record a rapid growth of the 
collective movement during the past year, in spite of a set-back 
occasioned by the withdrawal of many peasants last March following 
on a relaxation of the measures taken in the “‘ drive’’ towards the 
socialisation of village life. Thus it is stated that over 100 mechanised 
State farms are now working, the largest of them, the “ Gigant,”’ 
a quarter of a million acres in extent, and it is claimed that about 
one-half of the total area of agricultural land is in the hands of 
collectives. The yield per acre is much higher than in the case of land 
worked by individual holders,(*) while the aggregate area sown in 
1930 is expected to be, in the R.S.F.S.R. (Russia proper) alone, 
22°9 million acres more than last year, and in the Ukraine 4°4 millions 
more. The result will be, if expectations are fulfilled, that a quantity 
of at least three million tons of grain will be available for export 
this year, enabling the Government to increase its purchases 
abroad and hasten the development of the heavy industries on which 
the economic future of the country so much depends. 

There is one aspect of this development of collective farming which 
has not been given much attention in the Soviet official publications. 
The present cultivated area, which aggregates something over 300 
million acres for the whole of the Union, supports, in a fashion, about 
26 million households, representing probably 125 million human 
beings. The State farms, when properly organised and worked by 
scientific methods, are expected to cultivate 30 million acres of arable 
land with only 120,000 workers, and the co-operative artels, or ordinary 
collectives worked and organised on the same basis, but remaining 
the joint property of the peasants and not of the State, are expected 





(16) The official figures give 690 lbs. as the yield per acre in individual farms and 845 Ibs. 
in collectives. State farms produce an even higher yield at 865 lbs. 
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eventually to cultivate at least half of the total arable land by the same 
labour-saving, mechanised methods. This ratio means that less than 
one and # half million workers could deal with the whole of the 
planted area of the country, and though, in practice, it is evident that 
such a complete industrialisation of agriculture can never be carried 
into effect, there can be little doubt that the present rural population 
is far too numerous to find employment in mechanised farming. 
Whether the Soviet authorities expect to be able to absorb into industry 
the whole of the peasant population thus thrown out of employment is 
not explained. In their plans they provide for an increase in the 
proportion of people living in towns, and state that in the course of 
the five years the number of persons expected to migrate from rural 
to urban communities is estimated at between 24 and 3 millions, 
while the total increase in the urban population will be at least 
5 millions. They add that “it will be the task of the Soviet economic 
system to enrol these forces in the ranks of socially useful labour,” 
and at that they leave it. 

The results in industry of the working of the first year and a half 
of the five-year period have been published, but consideration of the 
figures of production must be reserved for a subsequent article. 





Il.—BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 


In the issue of the Bulletin of International News for 6th July, 
1929 (Volume V., No. 26), were printed extracts from the King’s 
Speech, read by the Lord Chancellor at the opening of Parliament on 
6th July, 1929. 

The following extract from the King’s Speech on the prorogation 
of Parliament on 2nd August, 1930, gives an indication as to what has 
been done in the field of foreign affairs during the past session. 

“* At the Conference held at The Hague last January Agreements were 
concluded for the definite settlement of the reparation liabilities of Germany, 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria. These Agreements, together with that 
subsequently concluded at Paris, solved a number of difficult and delicate 
problems which have impeded the political as well as the financial progress 
of Europe ; and their conclusion enabled the evacuation of the Rhineland 
by the Armies of Occupation to be completed on the 30th June last. The 
Hague Conference thus marks a decisive stage in the financial reconstruc- 
tion and political tranquillisation of Europe and its suecess has given Me 
profound satisfaction. 

In January it afforded Me great pleasure to open at Westminster an 
international conference for the limitation and reduction of naval arma- 
ments. After three months of deliberation a Treaty embodying many 
important points of agreement in regard to the principles of naval limita- 
tion and achieving effective economies in the sphere of naval armaments 
was signed by representatives of the United States of America, France, 
Italy and Japan and of My Governments in the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions, and India. In addition the Treaty embodies an agreement 
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same between My Governments and those of the United States of America and 
than Japan fixing for a period a total tonnage limit for certain categories of 
' the warships. In this agreement the representatives of France and Italy were 
that unable at the time of the signature of the Treaty to participate. The 
rried Conference was accordingly adjourned so as to give further time for 
stion negotiations, and these will, I trust, result in a full agreement at no very 
ine distant date. 
Pind The Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
istry national Justice was signed at Geneva in September last in respect of the 
ut is United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, My self-governing 
the Dominions and India, and the several instruments of ratification are now 
e of completed or nearing completion. 
ural In October last the Prime Minister visited Washington for the purpose 
ons, of an informal discussion with the President of the United States upon 
east various questions bearing on the peace of the world and an international 
mic agreement regarding reduction and limitation of naval armaments. 
=” Subsequently the Prime Minister visited Ottawa. The very cordial manner 
: in which he was received caused Me the liveliest satisfaction. 
A mission under the Chairmanship of Viscount D’Abernon was 
halt appointed in 1929 to consider Anglo-Argentine and Anglo-Brazilian 
the relations, industrial, commercial and financial, with a view to their 


development to the mutual advantage of the countries respectively 


concerned. 
The failure of the recent negotiations for an Anglo-Egyptian settlement 
occasioned Me sincere disappointment, but I hope that a successful 


conclusion may soon be reached. 


Diplomatic relations with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics were 
resumed in December last, and placed on a normal basis by the appointment 


of Ambassadors. 
lam happy to say that the restoration of more settled conditions in 


Afghanistan has enabled Me to accredit a Minister to His Majesty King 
Nadir Shah, and to receive a representative of His Majesty in My capital. 

A new Treaty of Alliance between Myself and His Majesty the King of 
Iraq to regulate the future relations between Our two countries, has been 
signed by Our respective representatives. The text of this Treaty has 
been laid before you.” 

A comparison of the two Speeches will show the following record 


of achievement :— 


1929. 
Young Plan for German Repara- 
tions. : 
Rhineland Evacuation. 


Nava! Disarmament. 


Optional Clause. 
Relations with the U.S.S.R. 


Ratification of Washington Hours 
Convention. 


1930. 

Agreement reached at The Hague 
Conferences. 

Agreement reached at Hague Con- 
ference, 1929. 

London Naval Treaty signed on 
22nd Aprii, 1930. 

Signed on 19th September, 1929. 

Protocol signed on 3rd October, 
1929. 

Bill introduced into Parliament but 
dropped. 





III.—_ CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 
July 30th.—It was officially announced that all portions of the Foreign 
Loan had been placed and taken up in Great Britain, the U.S.A., Switzerland, 


Italy and Sweden. 


Brazil. 
July 30th.—The first Turkish Minister to Brazil presented his credentials 


to the President. 


Canada. 

July 30th—It was understood that Mr. R. B. Bennett had formally 
accepted the task of forming a Government. (He had been leader of the 
Conservative Party since 1927.) 

August 2nd.—The final state of the parties as the result of the General 
Election was officially given as: Conservatives, 139; Liberals, 89; 
Progressives, 12; Labour, 3; Independents, 2. 

August Tth—Mr. Mackenzie King tendered the resignation of his Cabinet 
to the Governor-General and a new Cabinet, with Mr. Bennett as Prime 
Minister, was sworn in. Mr. Bennett also took the Portfolios of External 
Affairs and Finance. Mr. Charles Cahan was Secretary of State, and 
Colonel Donald Sutherland Minister of Defence. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 30th.—The Communists were reported to have demanded a ransom 
of one million dollars from Changsha under a threat of burning it to the 
ground. Most of the more important buildings were being looted and many 
of the local officials had been put to death. 

According to Japanese reports Han Fu-chu’s forces had been defeated near 
Tsingchowfu and were falling back along the railway to Kiaochow. 
Tsingchowfu was reported to have been occupied by Shansi forces. 

July 31st.—The British gunboat Aphis arrived at Hankow with 4) 
refugees from Changsha, including 12 British and 6 American. 

Martial law was proclaimed at Hankow and six Communists were arrested 
and executed at Wuchang. 

It was reported that Communist headquarters in Shanghai had proclaimed 
a general rising of Reds in Hupeh, Hunan and Kiangsi with the intention of 
capturing Hankow. Many railway bridges north of Hankow were destroyed, 
and large bands were stated to be operating up the Han River. Three 
battalions of Government troops were reported to have surrendered to them 
near Hankow. All foreigners (who numbered over 200) were warned to leave 
Kiukiang and the neighbourhood. 

‘ Ht oe U.S. seamen were stated to have been wounded on board the gunboat 
8. 

A circular telegram was issued signed by Wang Ching-wei, Yen Hsi-Shan, 

Feng Yu-hsiang and other Northern leaders declaring that Chiang Kai-shek 

was responsible for the spread of Communism in South China, owing to bis 

action in withdrawing all troops from that part of the country in order to 
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crush his political opponents. It appealed to the whole nation to “ arise and 
suppress the Communists and oust Chiang Kai-shek.” 

August 1st.—The Ministry of Marine announced that Changsha had been 
recaptured from the Reds by the Gunboat Yungcheng. The Reds were 
reported to be moving towards Hankow, where much alarm was felt, causing 
a suspension of business. According to Chinese reports the re-occupation 
of Changsha had only been effected by a payment to the Reds of about 
one million dollars, and the National Government was practically powerless 
to check a large Communist army which was marching on Nanchang. 
The country between there and Kiuchang was stated to be full of roving 
bands of Reds. 

August 4th—The Cantonese forces claimed to have captured Kweilin, 
the Kwangsi forces having retreated north towards Yungchow (in Hunan). 

August 5th.—It was reported in Shanghai that a Soviet Government had 
been established at Changsha to rule the provinces of Hunan, Hupeh and 
Kiangsi. 

Despatch of Japanese destroyers to the Yangtze. (See Japan.) 

A division of Cantonese troops was landed at Tsingtao and left to reinforce 
Han Fu-chu’s army, part of which was understood still to be supporting 
the Government. 

The wife of the British Engineer-in-chief on the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway was attacked and seriously injured at Pukow by a Chinese soldier. 
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yor The bandits who captured Miss Nettleton and Miss Harrison (whose 
on capture was reported on July 4th) were stated to have demanded a ransom 
of 50,000 dollars with a threat to shoot one of them unless it were paid. 
Three of the crew of the British gunboat Teal were wounded in a fight 
with Communists at Changsha. 
It was understood that the British Government had sanctioned the 
1som despatch of warships to Hankow. 
the August 6th—The re-capture of Changsha by Government forces was 
nany confirmed from foreign sources. Two British gunboats and one American 
were reported to be in the river off the town. 
near August 7th.—According to an official announcement, the Reds murdered 
10W. 6,000 Chinese merchants, officials and others during the occupation of 
Changsha. 
1 49 The Government issued a communiqué giving the text of two wireless 





messages stated to have been sent by Wang Ching-wei to Lit Sung-jen, leader 
of the Kwangsi faction, and to Feng Yu-hsiang urging closer co-operation 
with the Communists (in South China) “ and other friendly troops,” to make 
trouble in Hunan and the south-west in order to threaten the Government’s 
rear. In the message to Feng Yu-hsiang, he said Communist forces were 
preparing to launch a general offensive on Wuhan on August 10th. 

A detachment of British infantry left Shanghai for Hankow. 

August 8th—The National Government announced that Taian, in 
Shantung, had been recaptured from the Communists. 

The Communists threatening Hankow were stated to have demanded 
$100,000 from the city, threatening to enter and loot it. 

August 9th.—It was reported in Peking that Wang Ching-wei had stated 
that the Northern Government would lay stress on local self-government as 
well as crushing Red banditry, and said ‘“‘the present campaign is a war 
between democracy and Chiang Kai-shek’s dictatorship.” 

Communist forces were stated to have occupied Changteh in Honan. 
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August 10th.—It was officially reported that the National forces were 
advancing successfully in Shantung and Chiang Kai-shek predicted that he 
would be in Tsinanfu in a few days and in Peking within a month. 

Feng Yu-hsiang issued a communiqué stating that his forces had advanced 
to the walls of Kweiteh (on the Lunghai Railway, 50 miles from Hsuchowfu) 
and his cavalry had occupied Yucheng (30 miles further east). 

August 11th.—Reports reached Hankow that the Government troops 
had evacuated Changsha and that its re-occupation by Reds was imminent. 
The Governor of Hunan was stated to be executing some 250 Communist 


suspects a day. 
ExtTerNaL Arrairs, RELATIONS WITH THE PowERs. 

July 30th—Announcement by State Department in Washington and 
attack on U.S. gunboat. (See U.S.A.) 

August 2nd.—Statement by British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
re modification of extra-territoriality. (See Great Britain.) 

August 5th—The Government expressed its regret to the Governments 
of the United States and Japan at the losses sustained at Changsha, and 
Hu Han-min, President of the Administrative Council of the Republic, 
stated that the Government would hold itself responsible for acts 
committed by Chinese citizens. 

August 9th.—British Government concerted with those of France, U.S.A. 
and Japan re situation at Hankow. (See Great Britain.) 


Colombia. 
August 7th—Dr. Enrique Herrera was installed fifty-first President of 


the Republic. 


France. 
July 30th.—Strikes in the Nord Department spread to Armentieres and 


other towns, and over 50,000 workers were stated to be involved. 

August ist.—In connection with Communist demonstrations about 
100 persons were arrested, including the manager and the editor of 
LD’ Humanite. 

August 2nd.—Signature of Aviation Convention in Warsaw. (See 
Poland.) 

August 4th.—A general strike was ordered in the textile trade. It was not 
generally obeyed, but a number of further strikes started, involving about 
30,000 workers. 

The third Report of the Caisse d’Amortissement (Sinking Fund) was 
published. This showed that all National Defence Bonds for periods of less 
than two years had been extinguished. 

August 5th.—Sentences against anti-Separatist rioters. (See Germany.) 

Disorders occurred at Menin and Halluin (on the Belgian frontier) in 
connection with the strikes, which were reported to be extending, especially 
at Tourcoing and Roubaix. 

It was announced that the reply of the Swiss Government to M. Briand’s 
Memorandum re an European Federal Union had been received. 

August 10th.—In a speech at Chaillon, M. Poincaré emphasised the necessity 
of Germany fulfilling her engagements. France had advanced the whole 
sum for the reconstruction of the devastated regions and had no other 
guarantee that she would recover it than Germany’s promises. 

August 11th.—Decree re expulsion of Kurds from Syria. (See Syria.) 

Much indignation was expressed in the Paris press at the tone of the speech 
of Herr Treviranus in Berlin the previous day. 
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Germany. 
July 30th.—The Democratic Party was wound up and it was understood 


that the Party organisation would be placed at the disposal of the new State 
Party. (The Democratic Party was founded in November, 1918, and 
Count Bernstorff and the late Dr. Rathenau were among its leading members. 
It had 32 seats in the Reichstag.) 

August 2nd.— An official communiqué was issued announcing the formation 
of a ‘‘ German company for public works,” with a board under the supervision 
of a Reich commissioner, for “‘ the execution and extension of productive 
schemes through taking up home and foreign loans and granting credits at 
home to public corporations or mixed undertakings.” The Company had a 
share capital of £7,500,000. 

August 5th.—Trials of rioters in the anti-Separatist disorders of July 2nd 
and 3rd at Mainz and Trier resulted in a number of men being sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment. The evidence showed that the excesses were in 
almost all cases acts of hooliganism devoid of political significance. 

August 6th.—Report re award of war damages to Portugal. (See Portugal.) 

Note to Polish Government re Customs duties. (See Poland.) 

August 10th.—At a demonstration in Berlin, on the 10th anniversary of 
the plebiscite in East and West Prussia (when over 90 per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants voted to remain in Germany) Herr Treviranus, Minister for the Occupied 
Territory, said they grieved for the cut up Vistula region, and the unhealed 
wound in the eastern flank, and added that the future of Poland could only 
be assured if Germany and Poland were not kept in perpetual unrest by an 
unjust frontier line. “‘ The blockade of East Prussian arteries is a European 
anxiety and danger. But unjust frontiers cannot endure against a people’s 
right and its will to live.” 

August 12th—Herr Treviranus broadcast a statement explaining that he 
had no intention of advocating a change of the eastern frontier by resort to 
force or any violation of international law. Germany would have to rely 
for this upon Article 19 of the League Covenant, ana he declared that for 
Germany peace was essential above all things. 


Great Britain. 

August 2nd.—In a written reply to a Parliamentary question the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs stated that the Minister to China had 
prepared detailed proposals regarding the modification of extra-territorial 
rights in China which would shortly be communicated to the National 
Government. 

August 5th—Outrages in China and report re despatch of warships. 
(See China: Internal Affairs.) 

August 6th.—A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Rumania was 
signed in London, and came into force provisionally the following day, pending 
the exchange of ratifications. (This was to prevent British goods becoming 
liable to the duties of the Rumanian tariff due to come into operation on 
September Ist.) National and most-favoured-nation treatment was accorded 
to the subjects of each party in matters of taxation, and to the companies 
and shipping in all matters relating to commerce, navigation and industry. 
spiel 7th.—Despatch of troops to Hankow. (See China: Internal 
Afjatrs.) 

August 9th.—It was understood that the Foreign Office had approached 
the Governments of France, Japan and the U.S.A. concerning the possibility 
of common action being necessary in order to protect foreign life and property 
it Hankow. The attitude of the three Powers was reported as satisfactory. 
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The British Minister to China was understood to have demanded immediate 
satisfaction for the assault on the wife of the British railway official at 
Pukow. 

August 12th.—The Government published a White Paper giving transla- 
tions of extracts from “ certain legislation respecting religion in force in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” Cmd. 3641. 

A White Paper was also issued comprising the General Index to Treaty 
Series 1927-1929. Cmd. 3639. 


Hungary. 

August 10thA Monarchist demonstration took place at the Tihany 
Monastery at which an oath of fealty to the Archduke Otto was sworn. The 
Government was represented by Count Klebelsberg, Minister of Education, 
in his private capacity, and a large deputation of members of Parliament took 

art. 

August 11th—The Draft of a Commercial Treaty and Tariff Agreement 
with Rumania was initialed at Budapest. It provided for the application 
of most-favoured-nation treatment by both countries. 


Italy. 
August 2nd.—A Trade Agreement with the U.S.S.R. favouring the mutual 


exchange of products was signed in Rome. 
August 8th—Report re signature of Agreement re sequestrated State 


property of the U.S.S.R. (See U.S.S.R.) 


Japan. 


August 5th—It was announced that four destroyers had left Japanese 
ports for the Yangtze to assist in the protection of foreign lives. 


League of Nations. 

August 11th—Communication from Lithuanian Government re agreement 
with Poland regarding frontier question. (See Lithuania.) 

Deposit of ratification of General Act of September, 1928, for the pacific 
settlement of disputes by Dutch Government. (See Netherlands.) 


Lithuania. 

August 11th.—It was understood that the Government had asked the 
Secretariat of the League to place on the agenda of the Council the question 
of violations of the provisional agreement, signed at Kénigsberg on November 
8th, 1928, regarding the administrative frontier line with Poland. It ha‘ 
also suggested the appointment of a neutral commission to exercise a joint 
supervision over the administrative line, pending a final settlement of the 


territorial dispute. 


Netherlands. 

July 30th.—The First Chamber adopted the Bill approving the Interna- 
tional Protocol of June 17th, 1925, concerning the prohibition of chemical 
and bacteriological methods of warfare. 

August 11th—Thbe Government deposited with the Secretariat of the 
League its ratification of the General Act adopted by the Assembly on 
September 26th, 1928, for the pacific settlement of all disputes ; also its 
ratification of the Protocol concerning the revision of the Statute of the Hague 
Court and the Protocol providing for the adherence of the U.S. Government. 
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Norway. 

August 8th.—It was reported that hunters had annexed for Norway three 
islands off the east coast of Greenland—Trail Island, Geographical Island and 
Ymers Island. 

August 9th.—The Government was understood to have protested to the 
Soviet Government against its action in ordering away a number of Norwegian 
sealing vessels from Franz Josef Land, which was considered to be illegal. 
Compensation was claimed for the loss occasioned by the interference with the 
season’s work. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 

July 31st.—The Court gave its opinion, in a consultative capacity, as to the 
interpretation of the Greco-Bulgarian Convention signed at the same time as 
the Treaty of Neuilly (November 27th, 1919), concerning the position of 
emigrants. It approved the Greek definition of “ national communities,” 
but supported the Bulgarian thesis that the sums realised by the sale of the 
property of such communities should be returned to the individuals who had 
formed part of them and had emigrated (and not to the country to which they 
belonged ethnically). 

August 11th—Ratification of Protocol of revision of Statute deposited 
at Geneva by Dutch Government. (See The Netherlands.) 


Persia. 
August 12th.—Turkish troops cross frontier in operations against the Kurds. 
(See Turkey.) 


Poland. 

August 2nd.—A Convention for the improvement of commercial aviation 
with France was signed in Warsaw. It was to remain in force for 10 years. 

August 6th—The Government received a Note from the German 
Government in which the latter defended its action of April 15th, in raising 
customs duties on agricultural imports (against which Poland had protested) 
and stated that this had been done as an emergency measure owing to the 
agricultural crisis in Germany. 

August 10th.—At the ninth annual meeting of the Legionaries at Warsaw 
a resolution was passed asserting that the frontiers of Poland could not be 
called in question and recording the determination of the Legionaries to 
defend them with their blood. 

August 11th—Lithuanian communication to League of Nations regarding 
Agreement of November, 1928, re frontier dispute. (See Lithuania.) 


Portugal. 

July 30th.—A meeting of Ministers, Civil Governors, Mayors and other 
officials took place in Lisbon under the presidency of the Prime Minister, 
at which the constitution of a league entitled the “‘ National Union ”’ was 
discussed, to support the dictatorship until a basis for re-organisation on 
democratic lines had been reached. 

August 6th—It was reported in Lisbon that the Arbitration Court at 
Lausanne had awarded Portugal the sum of 48 million gold marks to be paid 
by Germany in respect of war damages to the African colonies, etc. 


Rumania. 

July 30th.—A conference met at Sinaia between representatives of the 
Government and of the Yugo-slav Government to reach an economic agree- 
ment, with a view to dealing with the decrease in the export of grain and other 
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agricultural products which had seriously affected both countries for about 
two years. (This was attributed to over-production, high tariffs imposed by 
the neighbouring industrial countries, and Soviet dumping.) 

August 1st—The Sinaia Conference concluded after deciding upon 
collaboration with Yugo-slavia in the marketing of cereals, the creation of 
a joint Customs Union, the conclusion of commercial, veterinary and railway 
treaties and other measures. 

August 4th—A temporary Commercial Agreement with Yugo-slavia was 
signed in Bucarest. 

August 6th.—Signature of Commercial Treaty in London. (See Great 
Britain.) 

August 11th—Treaty with Hungary initialed at Budapest. (Se 
Hungary.) 


Switzerland. 

August 5th.—Reply of Government to M. Briand’s Memorandum received. 
(See France.) 

August 6th.—The text of the reply was published. While declaring its 
readiness to co-operate in a study of the problem the Government pointed 
out that it could not assume obligations of a nature to affect the nentral 
status of the country. It considered that a Federal Union ought to comprise 
the great majority of the European States so that it should not have the 
appearance of a coalition, and every care should be taken to prevent the 
possibility of competition between it and the League of Nations. Economic 
problems were closely connected with political ones, and so far as what Europe 


could accomplish in the domain of security was concerned more success could 
be achieved within the framework of the existing organisation. 


Syria. 

August 11th.—The High Commissioner issued a decree ordering the expul- 
sion from the mandated territory of the Kurdish leader Badrakhan, for 
conducting propaganda among the Kurds, contrary to international 
conventions and good relations between Syria and Turkey. 


Turkey. 

July 30th.—First Minister to Brazil presented credentials. (See Brazil.) 

August 6th.—Attacks on Turkish posts by Kurds crossing the Syria! 
frontier were reported in Angora. Jt was understood that in the Note 
communicated to the Persian Government on July 6th the Government 
had asked for a rectification of the frontier, with the cession to Turkey ot 
the Aybey Dagh zone, east of Mt. Ararat, and for Persian military co-operation. 

August 8th.—It was reported that the Persian Government’s reply to 
the Government’s Note had been received, but its contents were not made 
public. It was understood that military co-operation with Turkey could 
not be afforded. 

August 9th—Reports were published in Berlin that an Agreement had 
been concluded between the Government and the Russian Naphtha Syndicate, 
to come into force in October, providing for the prolongation of the oil delivery 
arrangements, and for a slight reduction in the amount of Russian oil to 
be importedinto Turkey. 

August 10th.—It was learnt that Fethy Bey, the Ambassador in Paris, had 
resigned his post to re-enter politics, and was placing himself at the head 
of a new party to be called the Free Republican Party. The new Party 
was to stand for economic and financial reform, closer co-operation with 
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Europe, the lessening of State control over business and freedom of thought 
and of the press. 

August 11th.—Action re Kurdish leader in Syria. (See Syria.) 

August 12th—The Government ordered military operations to begin 
against the tribesmen entrenched on the slopes of Mt. Ararat, involving 
crossing the Persian frontier line. A post within Persian territory, on the 
eastern slopes of the Agridagh, was reported to have been occupied. 


U.S.S.R. 

July 31st.—In a public statement, Mikoyan, the Trade Commissar, said 
that export of grain was being organised on a large scale, and the Central 
(jovernment had drawn up standards for a compulsory proportional corn 
levy, varying from 25 to 50 per cent. of the total harvest from the collective 
larms. 

August 1st.—Modification of embargo on importation of pulpwood into 
America. (See U.S.A.) 

August 2nd.—Signature of Trade Agreement in Rome. (See Italy.) 

August 4th—It was understood that the Government had opened a 
campaign against “inflation speculators ”’ and hoarders. of coin, who were 
accused of trying to interfere with the plans for the new internal Joan by 
refusing to accept notes and hoarding silver coins. 

August 8th.—It was semi-officially reported that an Agreement with Italy 
had been signed on July 26th in connection with the sequestration of State 
property, and with the settlement of claims for damages. No action was 
to be taken on Italian territory respecting U.S.8.R. State property without 
the sanction of the Italian Government, and vice versa. 


August 9th.—Report re conclusion of agreement with Turkey re deliveries 
ofoil. (See Turkey.) 

Protest of Norwegian Government regarding Franz Josef Land. (See 
Norway.) 

August 12th.—Publication of British White Paper re Soviet anti-religious 
legislation. (See Great Britain.) 


U.S.A. 

July 30th.—The State Department announced that the Chinese Government 
had been informed that in case of any loss of American life or property in 
Shantung the Government reserved all rights in the matter. 

It was learnt that the U.S. gunboat Palos had had to leave the 
vicinity of Changsha owing to the threat from ‘‘ overwhelming numbers of 
Communists,” who had fired on the vessel and wounded five seamen. 

August Ist.—The Treasury order regarding the importation of pulpwood 
from the U.S.S.R. was modified and the embargo was taken off cargoes 
already arrived, on the high seas and already loaded at Archangel. (This 
affected 79 vessels.) 

August 2nd.—It was officially announced that there would be no pro- 
hibition on imports from the U.S.8.R. except when official complaint was 
made and accompanied by proof that the goods had been manufactured 
by convicts. 

It was announced that the Navy Department had decided to scrap the 
battleships Utah, Florida and Wyoming before October Ist. 


Yugoslavia. 
August 1st.—Conclusion of agrarian conference at Sinaia. (See Rumania.) 
August 4th—Signature of Commercial Agreement in Bucharest. (See 
Rumania.) 
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IV.—NOTICES. 


1. The International Academy of Comparative Law held its annual 
meeting in The Hague on July 31st. 

2. The Third Congress of the International Union of Jewish Youth was 
held at Geneva from August 3rd—7th. 

3. The Second International Congress for Sex Research was held jy 
London from August 3rd—9th. 

4. An International Congress of the World Union of Young Men’s 
Christian Endeavour Associations met in Berlin on August 5th. It was 
attended by about 8,000 delegates, from sixty-three countries. 

5. The Thirteenth International Congress of Dermatology opened at 

nhagen on August 5th, and was attended by nearly one thousand 
delegates. 

6. The International Federation of Civil Servants held its third Congress 
at Geneva from August 6th-8th, and was attended by about 300 members. 

7. The World’s Congress of Astronomers was in session at Budapest 
during the week ending August 9th and sat until August 13th. It was 
attended by 300 astronomers from all over the world. 

8. The fourth Congress of the Revisionist Section of the Zionist 
Organisation opened at Prague on August 10th, and was attended by 
260 delegates. 

9. The Executive Committee of the Universal Congress of Religious 
Forces for Peace held its first session at Berne on August 12th, and was 


attended by 50 representatives of different religions. 


1930. 
Aug. 7th-15th 


” 
9 


” 


9th-23rd 
12th-15th 


12th-15th 
12th-26th 
15th 
18th 
18th 
18th-19th 


19th-20th 


19th-23rd 
21st-22nd 


21st-22nd 
22nd-24th 


24th to 
Sept. 7th 


V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Ninth International Horticultural Congress 

Second Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 

Seventh Congress of International Union 
against Tuberculosis .. 

Sixth Congress of Post, Telegraph 
Telephone International 

Congress of the International Federation 
of Students 
World Congress of the Red Trade U inion 
International 
*Central Opium Board +s ow 
International Congress on Pediatry 
International Economic Agricultural 
Conference 

*Mixed Sub-Committee of Fiscal Com- 
mittee and ‘vena Committee 
on Road Traffic > es 

International Conference — of  Glass- 
workers .. 

*Sub-Committee of the Fiscal Committee 
regarding convention to avoid double 
taxation oe 

International Women’ s 
Conference 
Meeting of International ‘Bibliographical 


Institute 
Tenth Congress of ‘International Com- 
Democratic Action for 


and 


Co-operative 


mittee of 
Peace 
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London. 
Honolulu. 


Oslo. 
Copenhagen. 
Brussels. 
Moscow. 
Geneva. 


Stockholm. 
Ithaca, U.S.A. 


The Hague. 
Stockholm. 


The Hague. 
Vienna. 


Zurich. 

Brussels, 
Antwerp 
and Liége. 
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1930. 
Aug. 25th-30th 


25th 


25th-28th 
26th-31st 


28th 
28th-30th 


28th to 
Sept. 7th 
3ist 


3lst 
end 


ate August 
. Ist-4th 
lst-6th 
lst-6th 
2nd 
2nd 
4th 
4th 
4th-6th 
4th-7th 
4th-13th 


5th 
Tth-9th 


7th-14th 
Sth 
sth-20th 
10th 
llth-13th 
13th 
15th 


15th 
20th-23rd 


22nd-26th 


22nd-26th 
22nd-27th 
23rd-28th 
25th 


25th 
25th-28th 


10th International Congress of Criminal 
Prison Law 


*Sub-Committee on Veterinary Police 


Measures oe 
*Refugee Advisory Commission ~ 
Expert Enquiry in 


*Traffic in Women. 
the Far East... 
International Co-operative Conference ee 
Sixth International Meeting of the 
** Chevaliers de la Paix ”’ . 
International Congress of Metal Workers. 
Seventh North European Accidents 
Insurance Conference 
Second International Congress of Popular 
Art 
Sixth International Conference on Acci- 
dents and Industrial Diseases ‘ 
International Public Service Conference 
*14th Session of the Advisory Commission 
on Traffic in Opium . 
Congress of the International Federation. 
of Teachers 
Congress of International Universities’ 
League of Nations Federation ° 
5th International Air Congress .. , 
International Typographical Conference 
36th Conference of International Law 
Association - ee 
*Refugee Advisory Committee 
*Financial Committee 
Council of the International Industrial 
Relations Association .. 
International Committee of International 
Migration Service a 
Fifth Congress of the " International 
Federation of Consulting Engineers 
Summer School of International Federa- 
tion of League of Nations Societies 
*60th Session of the Council . 
General Conference of 
Peace Associations 
Twelfth International 
Architects 
*Finance Committee of ‘the & 5% OO, 
Pan-American Conference 
*llth Assembly of the League 
Seventh Meeting of Permanent " Confer- 
ence for Protection of Migrants 
International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship 
*Conference of International Institute of 
Statistics ae wi <a 
*Supervisory Committee in 
First International Handicrafts | 
ence ‘a ay. 
Fourth Internatic ynal ( x onference of 
Catholic Charitable Institutions 
International Wireless Committee 
Congress of International 
Workers Federation .. 
Fifth International Moral 
Conference 
*Health Committee 
International Police ¢ Yongress be 
Fourth International Conference on 
Individual Psychology ee 


International 


Congress of 


( ‘onfer- 


Transport 


Education 
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Prague. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Vienna. 
Nessonvaux, 


Belgium. 
Copenhagen. 
Oslo. 
Antwerp and 

Liége. 
Geneva. 
Kiel. 
Geneva. 
Nimes. 
Geneva. 
The Hague. 
Amsterdam. 
New York 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Vienna. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Budapest. 
Paris. 
Washington. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 


Tokio 
Geneva. 


Rome. 


Basle. 
Liége. 
London. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 
Antwerp. 


Berlin. 





1930. 
Sept. 26th-28th 


to 
Oct. 


29th ) 
2nd J 


Sept. 30th 


” 


Oct. 


° 


Jan. 


30th 
(2nd half) 
2nd-4th 
4th-5th 
6th 
6th 
6th 
7th 
7th-12th. 
7th-14th 
10th 
14th 
14th 
15th-22nd 


16th 
20th 


27th 


3rd 
4th 


5th 
16th 


1. 
2nd-6th 


1932 
July 25th ) 
to L 


Aug. 6th | 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 


28 


International Conference on Angiet 


Economic Science 


9th Congress of the International Legal 
Committee on Aviation é 


The Imperial Conference 
The Imperial Economic Conference 
7th Conference of the International 
Federation of Intellectual Unions 
International Modern Building Conference 
International Stone Workers’ Congress’ - 
*International Conference on Lighting, etc., 
of Coasts 
14th International Red Cross Conference 
Sixth International Road Conference 
*Committee on Salaries and the Cost of 
Living . 
*Fiftieth ie of the Governing Body 
ofthe I.L.0O. .. 
*International Congress for the Suppression 
of Traffic in Women and Children 
*Council of the International Federation 
of League of Nations Societies ‘ 
International Permanent Commission of 
Agricultural Associations ‘ 
Tenth General Meeting of the International 
Institute of Agriculture 
13th Congress of Hydrology, Climatology 
and Medicinal Geology. . 
*Central Opium Board 
*Sub-Committee on 
Measures 
*Economic Committee 
Round Table Conference on “Indian ‘Consti- 
tutional Reforms 
First International Conference on Safety i in 
Aviation . 
*Preparatory Commission ‘for the Dis- 
armament Conference eu - 
*Permanent Mandates Commission a 
International Railways Conference 
*International Conference on Unification ‘of 
River Law oe _— és vs 


British Universities International Congress 


Veterinary 


Police 


World’s Grain Conference .. on ws 


Brussels. 


Budapest. 


London. 
London. 


Cracow. 
Brussels. 
Paris. 
Lisbon. 
Brussels. 
Washington, 
Geneva. 
Brussels. 
Warsaw. 
Dantzig. 
Rome. 


Rome. 


Lisbon. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


London. 
Paris. 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Madrid. 


Geneva. 


Glasgow. 


Regina, 
Canada. 
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